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It is not my intention to discuss here the merits of this assump- 
tion, but rather to call renewed attention to it. I have stated it 
crudely because more refined statements of it tend, in my opinion, to 
obscure rather than clarify it. We gain nothing by calling these 
shapes "images," "mental processes," "sensations," "ideas," etc. 
We undoubtedly affirm that things appear in various ways and, so 
affirming, call attention to an interesting and analyzable fact. But 
to convert this fact into an assumption of an order of existences 
which are "mental" or "psychical" and which, none the less, have 
qualities, intensities, space and time characters, and also laws of suc- 
cession and coherence, is to make an assumption which is not self- 
evident, but which demands the most careful scrutiny and the most 
unequivocal evidence. 

Frederick J. E. Woodbridge. 

Columbia University. 



THE ESSENTIALS OP A FIRST COURSE IN ETHICS 1 

TWO things a first course in ethics should do for college students. 
It should give a fairly adequate survey of the field of ethical 
discussion, and present a fairly consistent program of procedure 
when face to face with actual ethical problems. The former is his- 
torical, the latter constructive. 

With my own students, juniors and seniors who have usually had 
no previous training in philosophy, I obtain the first result by means 
of an epitomized history of philosophy, lasting nine or ten weeks, 
three hours a week. Naturally, I select only the more important 
thinkers, and with each stress the ethical contribution, although the 
systems in their main features are also considered. 

Among the Greeks, I choose Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics, 
and the Epicureans, and give in brief form their respective world- 
views and attitudes toward ethical problems. The Greco-Roman 
period I treat rather sketchily, but point out, as clearly as possible, 
the amalgamation of Greek and Jewish thought, the somewhat later 
amalgamation of Greek and Christian thought, and add a brief pres- 
entation of Neoplatonism. But two or three lectures are then needed 
to transport the students to the period of modern philosophy, where 
I select Descartes, Spinoza, Leibnitz sometimes, Hobbes, the British 
Moralists (but only with reference to their treatment of conscience), 
Kant, Fichte, and Hegel briefly, John Stuart Mill, and Herbert 
Spencer. 

1 Read at the annual meeting of the Western Philosophical Association at 
Chicago, April 5, 1912. 
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The reference work throughout this part of the course is confined 
in the main to the sources. Jowett 's ' ' Plato, ' ' Welldon 's ' ' Aristotle 's 
Ethics," Bakewell's "Selections," and Rand's "The Classical Moral- 
ists" and "Modern Classical Philosophers" furnish material enough. 
Only when I have finished discussing a period and feel that the stu- 
dents have obtained some knowledge of the sources do I suggest the 
use of handbooks of philosophy and of various expository and critical 
works. To know the leading men themselves at first hand is of more 
value than to become saturated with the interpretations of less vigor- 
ous thinkers. 

In consequence of such a study which, of course, for some pur- 
poses would be all too brief, students have certain things fairly well in 
mind. They know how the term "philosophy" has been used, in a 
general way what "metaphysics" means, the relation which has ob- 
tained in the systems of the greatest thinkers between ethics and psy- 
chology, and between ethics and the political and social sciences ; they 
know, too, how man has been regarded by these writers, and how such 
interpretations of man have colored ethical theorizing. They also 
know what rationalism and hedonism have meant in both the ancient 
and modern worlds, the relation of a man's thought to the age in 
which he lived, and the incorporation of earlier thought into the 
later systems. They know, further, the historical relation of Chris- 
tianity to the course of philosophical thought, and appreciate some- 
what the increasing complexity of life and theory with the accumu- 
lating centuries. They also know, and this I regard as very impor- 
tant, the opposition between idealism and Democriteanism in the 
ancient world, the almost complete neglect of Democritus for more 
than a thousand years, and then the introduction of the Democritan 
world-view into modern Europe about the year 1600, which became 
the general metaphysical background for the developing sciences, 
and at the same time the opponent of that idealism with which Chris- 
tian thought and culture had been allied since the early centuries. 
Not to have this in mind is to get oneself lost in a miasmatic intel- 
lectual fog-bank where anything may or may not be true. 

If we take up now the constructive phase of the problem, my so- 
lution consists in as complete a treatment as possible of a half dozen 
main topics, viz., The Method of Ethics, The Field of Ethics, Dif- 
ferent Planes of Ethical Living, The Criteria of Moral Progress, The 
Ethical Ideal, and The Realization of the Ideal. The discussion of 
these topics in their larger aspects is arranged in chapters with 
rather full bibliography, mimeographed, and placed in the hands of 
the students. I generally have thirteen or fourteen weeks, three 
hours a week, for this part of the work. 

In considering the method of ethics, I dwell on the fact that in 
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the past many methods have been used to reach truth, and that the 
results have been exceedingly varied. In striking contrast is the 
scientific method which has been applied in numerous fields with val- 
uable results. The implication that the same method will be equally 
valuable when applied to ethics is very strong. 

This leads to the consideration of a general world-view. The 
historical study has shown, under my manipulation at any rate, that 
the great systems of thought have been correlated more or less closely 
with the ages in which they took shape. They are consequently re- 
garded as comparatively discrete units. Of course, the later systems 
show traces of the earlier ones, as indicated above, but each was an 
attempt to give a fairly consistent world-view upon the basis of what 
was known, or regarded as most valuable, at the time. Taking this 
as my cue, I suggest to my classes that the general evolutionary view 
is an attempt in recent years to present a fairly satisfactory world- 
view upon the basis of what we know to-day, or think we know, as the 
result of long-continued scientific investigations. Evolutionary 
theory, it is true, is not very stable. For the sake of definiteness, 
however, I deem it advisable to make a selection. As between the 
necessary development of the Absolute given by Hegel and the cosmic 
view of Spencer, I choose the latter, which in form is hypothetical 
and in harmony at least with the spirit of scientific research. 

This general scientific attitude involves, among other things, the 
scientific view of man, which I frankly accept. I see no good reason 
why we should not make an independent study of man to-day, and 
make that basal in our interpretation of men's relations to one 
another, than that Plato or Aristotle should have made such a study 
in their day. But such an attitude is far-reaching. Tt is said that 
Spencer was the first to suggest an evolution of the soul parallel with 
the evolution of the physical self. 2 If one accepts this, and it seems 
to go along with the general theory of evolution, then one is on the 
opposite side of the fence from Plato and Aristotle and those who 
have been especially influenced by their views. This cuts wide and 
deep, and is too little appreciated. 

In connection with the field of ethics, I discuss the relation of 
ethics to the other fields of thought, especially psychology, sociology, 
and religion. The relation to psychology raises the question of the 
kind of psychology, and the answer that I find is "experimental 
psychology." That is, of course, recent, and there is much as yet 
undetermined. But the relation of ethics as a variable, dependent 
upon scientific psychology, itself a variable, is, to my mind, prefer- 
able to any static relation. 

2 Spencer, "Principles of Psychology," Vol. I., Pt. II., Chap. II. Villa, 
"Contemporary Psychology," page 38. 
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To sociology, ethics sustains a vital relation, and through sociol- 
ogy to most of the other sciences. The real question is, What differ- 
entiates ethics from sociology? Most of my students have had no 
training in that field. I begin ab ovo. I point out that the desire 
for food and the relation between the sexes are the fundamental hu- 
man impulses. Not a little selfishness is apparent in connection with 
both, but there is considerable evidence that altruism has a congenial 
soil in the latter. I then explain Giddings's 3 generalizations about 
the social population, the social mind, the social organization, and 
the social welfare. Ethics belongs in this last group. We can not, of 
course, say that all that is social is ethical, but we may say that all 
that is ethical is social. The altruistic motive differentiates. The 
test, by and large, is social welfare, one's own bound up with that of 
the group. 

The relation of ethics to religion is provided for under the head 
of sociology, but because of the historically close connection between 
the two, I give my classes an extended discussion of this topic, and 
advocate the view that religion depends upon ethics, as maintained 
by Hoffding. 4 The former conserves values, while the latter creates 
them. Very naturally, not all of the students accept this view with 
avidity. 

Under the head of the different planes of ethical living, I discuss 
the opposition between the individual consciousness and the social 
consciousness. For the sake of definiteness and concreteness, I sug- 
gest an analysis of some town of four or five thousand people, using 
the topics "Social Population," "Social Organization," etc., as 
given above, and another familiar grouping of human activities into 
economic, political, moral and religious, and cultural. I generally 
go into the matter in detail, and find that my analysis tallies with 
that which the students make mentally of their own home towns. If a 
band of robbers should visit such a town, crack the bank safe and 
kill the night watchman, the social consciousness of practically the 
entire group would condemn the acts. If, however, a member of one 
of the churches which frowns upon dancing should attend a dancing 
party, that religious social consciousness would condemn, while 
another consciousness within the same community would approve. 
The individual, too, would exhibit an opposed consciousness to the 
group to which he belonged. The illustration is simple, but pre- 
sents the essential phases of the topic. 

Now in such a community, an individual might live wholly in 
harmony with the prevailing social consciousness, and be ethical to 
the extent that the group had appropriated valuable elements from 

3 Giddings, ' ' Inductive Sociology. ' ' 

'Hoffding, "The Philosophy of Religion," pages 322-385. 
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the past. This would be similar to the normal behavior of any spe- 
cies of animals. Another individual by reason of travel, a college 
course, or other varied experiences, might attempt to work out some 
scheme of life for himself, but fail. Ultimately he makes the social 
consciousness his standard. He is on a somewhat higher plane than 
the first individual because he tried to rationalize his conduct. To 
try and fail is better than never to have tried. Outwardly his be- 
havior is the same as that of the other individual. A third individ- 
ual insists upon introducing into his own life some element which 
proves of value. He is imitated by the group and ultimately hailed 
as an ethical pioneer. This type I regard as higher than the others, 
but it is one which is liable to many perversions. There is risk in- 
volved, but it is the risk that bold, vigorous spirits do not shrink 
from. 

In this connection I usually define ethics, somewhat loosely, as 
"The life of a man as he seeks to realize some ideal." The whole 
matter resolves itself into a struggle among ideals with the survival 
of the fittest. 

Turning now to the problem of moral progress, I find it closely 
connected with the problem of social progress. Here I may apply no 
absolute criteria. I do emphasize, however, complexity and social 
control. In biology, complexity 5 of structure is the test of what is 
higher. Our modern civilization, therefore, may be regarded as 
higher than early savagery and barbarism, and perhaps than all 
other civilizations. Social control, also, suggests advance, just as the 
control of the adult is so interpreted when compared with the child. 
Giddings says, 6 "Race maintenance and evolution with diminishing 
cost of individual life, with increasing freedom, power, and happi- 
ness of the individual person ... is progress." With such social 
progress, moral progress has been intimately concerned. Practically 
every step in social advance has involved opposition between the in- 
dividual consciousness and the social consciousness. I may not say 
that all who have opposed themselves to the group have been moral 
heroes, but I can say that very many real ethical pioneers have been 
of this sort. Oftentimes there has been a retrograde movement advo- 
cated by the opponent of the social consciousness, and not infre- 
quently such opponents have not been good guessers in regard to 
what would be for the welfare of the group, but the progress itself 
is traceable to such variation within the group. 

The ethical ideal itself, the next topic, I regard as a fusion of the 
best elements selected from our own past experiences and the ex- 

6 Minot, "Age, Growth, and Death," page 154. 

6 Giddings, article on Sociology in ' ' Lectures in Science, Philosophy, and 
Art," Columbia University Press, 1908. 
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periences of the race so far as history reveals them. In so far as 
the environment of two individuals is the same, will their ideals be 
approximately the same. Approximately the same temperament 
would also be a necessary factor. This seems to reduce the matter to 
a hopeless pluralism, but with the general extension of a high type 
of culture, some advance seems likely. Then, too, in so far as we 
may include in our ideal to-day any element cherished by barbarian 
or savage, will our ideal be theirs. Kindness to nearest kin seems to 
characterize very primitive people. We could hardly omit such an 
element from our ideal. To that extent, at least, does the savage 
have a stake in our ethical claim. The barbarian shows kindness 
even to strangers. To that extent the barbarian, too, shares our 
ideal, for we could hardly disregard hospitality. The same is true 
all along the line. Our ideal may be regarded as in part the ideal of 
all people, remote in time or place, in proportion as they might find 
in our ideal elements which they themselves approve. 

Still further, in attempting to make the content of the ideal ex- 
plicit, I view it both physically and psychically. Emphasizing as I 
do the relation of ethics to psychology, really physiological psychol- 
ogy, I could not fail to insist upon the ethical aspect of maintaining 
a good physical self. Problems of hygiene, both individual and so- 
cial, race suicide, and all kindred matters find a place here. On the 
psychic side, I go back to Aristotle's list of ethical virtues, of which 
we would be apt to include the larger part in our ideal to-day. I 
also turn to the Hebrew and Jewish teaching, and suggest the incor- 
poration of not a little that we find there, but in each case, whether 
HebreAv or Greek, the test is social welfare on the whole and in the 
long run. The matter is not absolutely fixed. One generation, or 
one age, may approve and find valuable what another does not. The 
question is, How much of such teaching do we find valuable in this 
twentieth century, when we survey the world laterally and longi- 
tudinally, so to speak? That is, when we take a cross-sectional view 
of human society to-day, and when we view it throughout its entire 
history, how much of the teaching of the Greek philosophers and 
Hebrew prophets can we use advantageously? Social welfare is the 
test. I also suggest to the students that they individually may well 
phrase the whole matter as Hegel did, "Be a person and respect 
others as persons." 

In this same connection, too, I discuss the four typical human 
ideals formulated by Giddings, 7 viz., "The Forceful Man, The Con- 
vivial Man, The Austere Man, and The Rationally Conscientious 
Man, ' ' the last being a kind of resultant of what is best in the other 

7 Giddings, "Inductive Sociology," pages 82-83. 
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three, and suggest that this presents the ethical ideal in a very serv- 
iceable form. 

The last main topic that I attempt to treat is the realization of 
the ideal, and I consider it with reference to both an ideal and the 
actual environment. The former I can discuss only vaguely, as is 
usually true when we deal with what pertains to the future. 
Spencer's ethical state on beyond "Industrialism" 8 comes nearest 
in my estimation to what we may mean by an ideal environment. 
The actual environment, both physical and social, I consider more at 
length, and suggest that the nearest possible approximation to the 
ideal, as sketched, in the midst of actual conditions, not neglecting of 
course to improve such conditions wherever possible, is the truest 
interpretation of that ideal itself. The ideal always outruns indi- 
vidual achievement, but if we take its true measure, and estimate 
properly the rational element which it must contain, real failure with 
consequent pessimism need not come. 

In conclusion, I may say that I regard college students as the 
variable element in the community. They are in college as the re- 
sult of selection. The community rightfully looks to them for lead- 
ership. They need to appreciate both the social consciousness and 
the individual consciousness, and to realize, too, that they them- 
selves constitute a distinct group, somewhat as the Stoics regarded 
themselves on the side of their cosmopolitanism. The emphasis on 
different groups, which I have only touched here and there in this 
paper, but which I regard as fundamental, is important for college 
men and women that they may take their own proper measure. At 
the same time, they need to realize that they are a part of the larger 
group, and that their contribution to its welfare will come through 
their close affiliation with the group, but not complete submergence 
in it. Their true attitude is not to worship "the god of things as 
they are," but to struggle for things as they may be. 

Gregory D. Walcott. 

Hamline University. 
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